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EDITORIAL NOTES 


BEGINNING with the present issue, ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 
now appears four times a year instead of eight as hitherto. At 
the same time, the size of each number is increased by eight pages, 
and the subscription rate reduced to 4s. per annum. The issues will 
be dated AUTUMN, WINTER, SPRING, and SUMMER, and will be 
published respectively in October, January, April, and July. 

_As we informed Subscribers in August 1951, these changes 
have become necessary owing to steadily increasing production 
costs and continuing paper shortages. 


The extra space now available in each number makes possible a 
resumption of THE QUESTION Box, a popular feature of early issues 
of ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. Questions for this section of 
the journal should be addressed to the Eprror, ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING, 65 Davits STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

It is regretted that individual replies cannot be sent to correspondents 
whose questions are not selected for publication. 


The opinions expressed in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING are the 
contributors’, and are not necessarily those of the British Council. 
Statements by individuals herein are made on their own responsibility 
and are not to be construed as official pronouncements by the British 
Council. 
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Speech in Print (I) 
H. S. DAVIES 


INTRODUCTION 


BETWEEN the ability to read and write a foreign language, and the 
ability to speak it, there lies a notoriously wide gap, and the work 
needed to bridge it is often nearly as great as that spent in the 
initial acquisition of the power to read and write. The difficulties 
of conversation in any language are various; there is the need to 
use the wits more quickly, because there is no time for reflection; 
there are the problems of pronunciation and intonation; and there 
are, finally, the differences between the written and spoken versions 
of the same language, in terms of vocabulary and sentence-structure. 

There can be no doubt that the best way of overcoming these 
difficulties is to practise conversation, preferably with someone 
who speaks the foreign language as a native, cultivating assiduously 
the parrot-like talent of hearing sounds accurately and reproducing 
them closely. But there are many students who cannot do this, either 
because they lack the opportunity, or because they find that their 
ear is not quick enough to benefit by it. They are forced to look round 
for other ways of increasing their powers of conversation, and they 
generally carry on with their reading, hoping that it will, after all, 
do some good. Now reading is only a pis aller for this purpose in 
any case; but if it is not managed suitably for this special object, 
it may easily be almost useless. And on the other hand, if both the 
matter to be read, and the method of studying it are carefully adapted 
to the end of improving control of conversation, it can be made 
very useful. There are, indeed, some things it can do better than 
conversational practice. It will not, of course, do very much to 
speed slow wits, nor will it contribute directly to the improvement 
of pronunciation and intonation, but it is particularly well fitted 
to develop a feeling for the differences between the written and the 
spoken versions of the language. 

These differences are nowhere greater or more complex than in 
English. We have at one extreme, colloquial English, with a 
vocabulary mainly Anglo-Saxon in derivation, and a loose grammar, 
depending almost as much on interjections as on sentences; at the 
other extreme, formal written English, with a vocabulary drawn 
largely from Romance sources, and a much stricter grammar. But 
between the two extremes there is a bewildering variety of hybrid 
languages, some suitable only for writing, others for speaking; 
some for writing on some occasions, and speaking on other occa- 
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sions ; and a few suitable for writing or speaking. There has been, 
in fact, a massive interpenetration of the two kinds of speech, and 
it is not for nothing that we have the phrase ‘he speaks like a book’, 
used sometimes for praise and sometimes for blame. It is always 
possible in English to speak or write the same thing in at least two 
different ways, or in some combination of the two. Chaucer, for 
example, thus expressed his very sensible view of the relation between 
medical skill and Nature: 

And certainly, where Nature will not work, 

Then farewell physic, go bear the man to kirk. 
Exactly the same thought is thus expressed by Buchan, writer of a 
popular book on home medicine in the late eighteenth century: 

“Physicians may indeed assist Nature; but their attempts must ever 

prove fruitless, when she is no longer able to co-operate with their 

endeavours.” 

The reason for this variety and complexity of language is historical. 
For some three centuries after the Norman Conquest, English was 
the language of the lower classes only, and it was used only for 
simple everyday purposes. The upper classes, the powerful and the 
learned in State and Church, used either Norman-French or Latin. 
And when, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, English became 
once more a national language, used by all classes for all purposes, 
the social difference between the original Anglo-Saxon vocabulary 
and the imported Romance vocabulary was preserved. The original 
difference of language between conquerors and conquered, in fact, 
persists in modern English as a unique form of class dialect, in 
which the distinction between the lower and upper class variants is 
based mainly upon the use of predominantly Anglo-Saxon or Latin 
vocabularies. And throughout its history, the use of English has 
depended very largely on the relations between these two class 
dialects. 

With the early stages of these relations, the student of modern 
English need not be much concerned, though it should be added 
that to the student of English literature they are of the utmost 
importance: the language of Shakespeare, for example, depends for 
its brilliance largely upon its full exploitation of both vocabularies, 
and of the tension between them. Broadly speaking, up to the 
seventeenth century both class dialects were used both in speaking 
and in writing, though with leanings to one side or the other 
according to the speaker and the occasion on which he spoke. 
From the seventeenth century onwards, however, social and political 
changes brought about a lop-sided development, towards the 
Romance end of the linguistic scale, and the ‘standard English’ 
which developed in this period was based much more on the dialect 
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of the upper class than of the lower. It had, moreover, a bias 
towards the most Latinised and cumbrous varieties of the upper 
class dialect itself. 

This bias is most clearly seen in the style commonly, and rightly, 
associated with Dr Johnson, the compiler of our first comprehensive 
English Dictionary. His influence on ‘standard English’, and on 
modern English generally, has been enormous, and the principles on 
which it was based are well represented in these dicta from the 
Preface to his dictionary: 

‘That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, must be 

frankly acknowledged ; but for this defect I may boldly allege that 

it was unavoidable: I could not visit caverns to learn the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill in the dialect of 
navigation, nor visit warehouses of merchants, and shops of 
artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of 
which no mention is found in books . . . Nor are all the words 
which are not found in the vocabulary to be lamented as omissions. 

Of the laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in 

a great measure casual and mutable; many of their terms are 

formed for some temporary or local convenience, and though 

current at certain times and places, are in others utterly unknown. 

This fugitive cant, which is always in a state of increase or decay, 

cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a 

language, and therefore must be suffered to perish with other 

things unworthy of preservation.’ 

It is, surely, a remarkable thing that our first and most influential 
lexicographer should have been able to announce so startling a 
principle: nothing less than this, that the diction of the ‘laborious 
and mercantile part of the people’, the spoken language of the vast 
majority of the population in fact, could be dismissed as nothing 
more than a kind of slang, not to be included in any permanent 
vocabulary of English, and, by implication, not to be used by anyone 
with pretensions to good taste and education. But in his own day, 
there would have been few to contest the principle, and there is no 
doubt that the vast majority of the educated classes did their best 
to conform with it. 

This standard of English, defined and defended by the great 
authority of Dr Johnson, maintained its influence throughout the 
nineteenth century: we are by no means fully liberated from its 
influence today. But it was from time to time challenged both in 
theory and in practice. Hazlitt, for example, in his essay on The 
Familiar Style, criticized Dr Johnson for his excessive Latinism, and 
quoted a Rector of Glasgow University who advised his students to 
‘cultivate the Saxon part of our language rather than the Latin part.’ 
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Very sensibly, Hazlitt did not agree with this extreme, any more 
than with the other. Both sides of the language, he said, were 
indispensable, and equally indispensable. The whole problem was 
to use them appropriately. His distinction between the main 
qualities of the two elements was good—good enough to be worth 
repeating: 

‘Pathos, in situations which are homely, or at all connected with 

domestic affections naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyrical 

emotion of every kind, which (to merit the name /yrical) must be 
in the state of flux and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also 
requires the Saxon element of our language. And why? Because 
the Saxon is the aboriginal element, the basis, and not the super- 
structure: consequently it comprehends all the ideas which are 
natural to the heart of man, and to the elementary situations of 
life. And although Latin often furnishes us with duplicates of these 
ideas, yet the Saxon, or monosyllabic part, has the advantage of 
precedency in our use and knowledge; for it is the language of the 

Nursery, whether for rich or poor—in which great philological 

academy no toleration is given to words in “‘osity” or “ation” . . 

But, on the other hand, where the motion of the feeling is by and 

through the ideas, where . . . the sentiment creeps and kindles 

underneath the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin will 
predominate.’ 

Now this is a very good general description of the main uses of 
the two vocabularies in English. But good as it is, it is very general, 
and it also lacks perception of the social and political aspects of the 
distinction. It was not penetrating enough to settle the problems of 
day-to-day usage, either then or now. The nineteenth century was 
perplexed by them, just as we are perplexed by them. And this 
perplexity is not to be removed or much simplified, for it is deeply 
ingrained in the whole nature and history of English. All that can be 
done is for the English themselves, and for foreign students of the 
language, to study it in all its bearings, and hope that they may not 
go too much astray in their handling of the two vocabularies. 

It is for this kind of study that reading can be really useful. But 
it is obviously needful to consider with some care the kind of books 
to be read, the kind of records of conversation that are accurate 
enough to be worth studying. And about this, the first thing to be 
said is that entirely modern or contemporary reading will not suffice. 
The present conventions of English speech are the result of a long 
process of development—indeed of the whole history of the inter- 
penetration of the written and spoken version of the language. 
They are only to be understood if they are traced at least a little 
way backwards: at least, that is to say, back to the period of 
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Johnson himself, the critical time in the crystallization of ‘standard 
English’. 


THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN 


Some of the best recordings of English as it was spoken soon after 
the heyday of Dr Johnson are in the novels of Jane Austen; they 
are agreeable to read, and seem to be reasonably accurate, always 
allowing for the alterations which are inevitable when any spoken 
idiom is transferred to writing. Speech was, after all, her chief 
weapon as a novelist; through it, she builds up her characters, 
shows their qualities and reveals their doings. Her sensible men 
and women show their sense in their style of speaking; and her fools 
show their folly in the same way. The crises of the plots, the actual 
happenings that carry on the action, are almost all in the form of 
conversations which confront one person with another. By her 
whole method as a novelist, she was committed to a more than 
usually careful study of the speech in the world around her. And in 
her few obiter dicta on the principles of fiction, in her more than 
amiable letters to her niece Anna about a novel that was sent to the 
famous aunt in instalments, she constantly draws attention to the 
importance of correct language for each kind of character." 

There are, moreover, some signs that she was capable of a 
conscious and critical appraisal of the main elements in English, 
and that she did not rely solely on a good ear and a good memory. 
One of the clearest occurs in Mansfield Park, in dealing with the 
reactions of Lady Bertram to the news that her eldest son, Tom, is 
seriously ill and at a distance from his home. Lady Bertram is a 
good-natured, but rather stupid lady; she ‘rather shone in the 
epistolary line, having early in her marriage from the want of other 
employment, and the circumstance of Sir Thomas’s being in 
Parliament, got into the way of making and keeping correspondents, 
and formed for herself a very creditable, commonplace, amplifying 
style, so that a very little matter was enough for her.’ (Chapter 
XLIV.) We are then given a specimen of this style, in her letter to 
Fanny Price about Tom’s illness: ‘I take up my pen to communicate 
some very alarming intelligence, which I make no doubt will give 
you much concern . . . This distressing intelligence, as you may 
suppose, has agitated us exceedingly, and we cannot prevent our- 


! For example: ‘Sir Thomas H. you always do very well. 1 have only taken 
the liberty of expunging one phrase of his which would not be allowable— 
“Bless my heart!” It is too familiar and inelegant.’ (Letter to Anna Austen, 
Sept. 9, 1814.) ‘Mr St Julian and Susan both talk in character, and very well.’ 
(The same letter.) 
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selves from being greatly alarmed for the poor invalid, whose state 
Sir Thomas fears may be very critical; and Edmund kindly proposes 
attending his brother immediately, but I am happy to add that Sir 
Thomas will not leave me on this distressing occasion, as it would 
be too trying for me.’ 

Miss Austen comments on this. that ‘Fanny’s feelings on the 
occasion were indeed considerably more warm and genuine than 
her aunt’s style of writing.’ She is not doing the Lady Bertrams 
of her day an injustice; this heavy Latin vocabulary, and extreme 
formality of sentence-structure give no impression either of feeling 
or of intelligence. But it is the style that naturally results when a 
person lacking Dr Johnson’s mental powers and personality imitates 
the general tenor of his expression. We are told that further letters 
were sent, ‘in the same diffuse style, and the same medley of trusts, 
hopes, and fears, all following and producing each other at 
haphazard. It was a sort of playing at being frightened. The 
sufferings which Lady Bertram did not see had little power over her 
fancy; and she wrote very comfortably about agitation, and anxiety, 
and poor invalids, till Tom was actually conveyed to Mansfield, 
and her own eyes had beheld his altered appearance. Then a letter 
which she had been previously preparing for Fanny was finished 
in a different style, in the language of real feeling and alarm; then 
she wrote as she might have spoken. “He is just come, my dear 
Fanny, and is taken upstairs; and I am so shocked to see him, that I 
do not know what to do. I am sure he has been very ill. Poor Tom! 
I am quite grieved for him, and very much frightened, and so is 
Sir Thomas; and how glad I should be if you were here to comfort 
me.” ° 

This contrast between the heavy, latinized language and formal 
structure of the first letter, and the vivid sincerity of the postscript, 
with its Anglo-Saxon vocabulary and short sentences, is a minor 
masterpiece in the use of English. It could hardly have been done 
without a clear realization of the difference between the two 
vocabularies, and the emotional attitudes associated with them. 
It is not often that Miss Austen gives us such clear evidence of her 
conscious appreciation of the qualities of English, but we are, I 
think, entitled to suppose that it was often present and active in 
her choice of words and cadences to suit occasions and characters. 

If her novels are read with this in mind, with a linguistic 
consciousness on the part of the reader to match that of the author, 
they become even more interesting; and they provide excellent 
material for the study of English conversation, in the various styles 
then in use. 

At one extreme is the excessive formality of phrasing and latinism 
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of diction of Mr Collins, observable not less in his conversation 
than in his notorious letters; it is the formality of a man without 
tact or sense, puffing out trite meanings into portentous utterance. 
Elizabeth Bennet finds his first letter ‘pompous in style’, and asks 
her father if he is likely to prove a sensible man. He answers, ‘No, 
my dear; I think not. I have great hopes of finding him quite the 
reverse. There is a mixture of servility and self-importance in his 
letter which promises well.’ His performance was no less than his 
promise, and his proposal to Elizabeth alone would justify Mr 
Bennet’s hopes of him. 

At the other extreme is John Thorpe, the Oxford undergraduate 
in Northanger Abbey. He is incapable of a decent formality, not by 
setting his tone too high, but by being unable to lift it above the 
level of extreme colloquialism, slang, and not infrequent curses. 
This is his greeting to his mother when he meets her in Bath: 
‘“Ah, mother! how do you do?” said he, giving her a hearty shake 
of the hand: “where did you get that quiz of a hat, it makes you 
look like an old witch? Here is Morland and I come to stay a few 
days with you, so you must look out for a couple of good beds 
somewhere near.”’ And this address seemed to satisfy all the fondest 
wishes of the mother’s heart, for she received him with the most 
delighted and exulting affection.” Miss Austen, here as everywhere, 
is extremely fair in her judgments of people; like higher authorities, 
she visits the sins of the parents on the children, and implies that 
Mrs Thorpe, in failing to exact from her son a more respectful 
welcome, is partly responsible (together with Oxford) for his paucity 
of Latin words, his addition of the insult of slang (quiz) to the injury 
of his attack on the hat, and his woefully short sentences, devoid 
of any attempt at balance or any other kind of structure. 

Between these two extremes, there lie many gradations, some 
blameable, some admirable. For there is, it would seem, no single 
point at which formality and raciness meet in a compromise suitable 
for all persons and all occasions. There is, rather, a range of 
language which may be used quite properly, provided it is appropriate 
to the speaker, the person spoken to, and the subject—to the whole 
social context, in fact. Thus the language of Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, patroness of Mr Collins in Pride and Prejudice, is in some 
ways like that of her protegé; but in her it is modified by her better 
breeding, and even more by the fact that she is socially entitled to 
some of the airs of a grande dame. Lady Catherine’s nephew, again, 
Mr Darcy, is forgiven for a good deal of formality, for the same 
reasons, although it is held against him at first as a sign of excessive 
pride, and when his character changes for the better, his language 
changes with it, to a greater simplicity and directness. In the other 
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direction, Mrs Palmer in Sense and Sensibility speaks with too little 
formality; but that is only to be expected, since her social status 
leaves something to be desired, and her character is one of excessive 
amiability—‘gushing’ would be one modern word for it. 

If an example of Miss Austen’s norm of good talking can be found, 
it is probably in Elizabeth Bennet and in Mr Wickham, who has 
the good fortune to be praised thus: ‘Whatever he said, was said 
well.’? This is a fair specimen of him: ‘Oh! no—it is not for me to 
be driven away by Mr Darcy. If he wishes to avoid seeing me, he 
must go. We are not on friendly terms, and it always gives me pain 
to meet him, but I have no reason for avoiding him but what I might 
proclaim before all the world—a sense of very great ill-usage, and 
most painful regrets at his being what he is.’ The choice of words 
is on the whole Anglo-Saxon:—one can imagine what Mr Collins 
would have made of the same material; and the structure of the 
sentences is free, without any cultivation of balance beyond what 
the subject distinctly requires. Its most obvious characteristic is the 
frequent use of italics, to indicate vocal emphasis. This is very 
frequent in the speeches for which he is praised, and we may 
reasonably infer that Miss Austen considered—very rightly—that 
the proper speaking of English depended a good deal on the effective 
use of vocal variety. 

A good deal more could easily be written about Miss Austen’s 
use of English in conversation, but this is perhaps enough for the 
present purpose:—to justify the claim that she made a careful and 
sensitive record of the speech of her own day and circle, and to show 
how her novels may be read by anyone wishing to acquire a feeling 
for the style of English conversation, and for the development of its 
conventions. 

1 Pride and Prejudice, Chapter XVI. 


(To be continued) 
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The Use of Dictation 
ROGER & MARTHA KINGDON 


ADVOCATES of the oral method of teaching foreign languages base 
one of their arguments on the analogy of the child learning to 
speak his own language. There are, of course, certain weaknesses in 
this analogy, one of which is the great difference between the 
circumstances in which a child approaches his mother tongue and 
those in which a student approaches a foreign language. The child, 
unable to read or write, may hear his mother tongue spoken during 
most of his waking hours, to which it forms a constant back- 
ground, while the average student of a second language will be 
lucky if he hears it spoken for three hours a week. On the other 
hand, assuming a suitable choice of texts and textbooks, the foreign 
language student’s opportunities of reading and studying the 
language in its written form can be expanded to the full extent of 
his free time. Furthermore, in the process of learning to speak, read, 
and write his own language he has lost some of his adaptability and 
facility for ‘picking up’ other languages, especially by ear, so that 
he is inclined to take what seems to be the line of least resistance 
and concentrate on bookwork. 

This tendency on the student's part is all too frequently encouraged 
by his teacher, sometimes because the latter—not being a native 
English-speaker—feels more confidence in his knowledge of the 
written than of the spoken language, and sometimes—in the case of 
native English-speakers—because, having previously taught English 
in a school in some English-speaking country, the teacher uses the 
approach he was obliged to adopt in his classes of English-speaking 
children, who had to be taught to write grammatically a language 
they already spoke freely and idiomatically. These two classes of 
teachers, among others, are tempted to lay undue emphasis on the 
acquisition of skills connected with the writing of English, forgetting 
that with students who are learning a foreign language every 
opportunity must be taken of helping them to acquire oral skills. 

The English child, with unlimited opportunities of practising 
the spoken language, but with a limited interest in books, will be 
much more proficient in the spoken than in the written form of the 
language; while the foreign student, whose access to the printed 
word is much greater than his opportunities of hearing the spoken 
language, will have a considerably more advanced knowledge of the 
former than of the latter. Exceptions to this rule are illiterates and 
semi-literates who have picked up English by ear (and who, by the 
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way, often have a better pronunciation than do our literate students), 
but these need not be taken into consideration, as we are not 
concerned with them in our classrooms. 

As is well known, it is necessary to acquire four skills when 
learning a modern language, two of them passive (ability to under- 
stand the spoken language, and ability to understand the printed 
or written language) and two of them active (ability to speak with 
an intelligible construction and pronunciation, and ability to write 
grammatically). 


A CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHING PROCESSES 


When the student is concentrating on the acquisition of a single 
skill, the simplest teaching processes may be used, as shown below. 
In the case of the passive skills it is sufficient for the student to 
place himself in a receptive mood and absorb as much as possible; 
but for the active skills the student himself must produce something, 
and correction by the teacher is an essential part of the process. 


PASSIVE ACTIVE 
FOR THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE Silent Listening Speaking Extempore 
FOR THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE Silent Reading Writing Compositions 


In a fairly consistently spelt language like Romanian or Spanish 
the above primary processes may be used independently of one 
another, and the spelling may be trusted to keep the relationship 
between the spoken and written languages obvious at all stages. 
On the other hand, the chaotic spelling of English presents enormous 
difficulties, not only to the foreign student who needs to acquire all 
four skills simultaneously, but also to the English-speaking child, 
who has to make a great effort to learn to read and spell words 
which he has first learnt by ear. For this reason compound processes 
which may be used to form a liaison in the student’s mind between 
the two forms of the language assume a special importance. These 
processes, in their simplest form, are shown in the following table: 


A. SPOKEN TO WRITTEN B. WRITTEN TO SPOKEN 


1. Passive > Passive 
Student listens to the teacher Student reads silently, then 
reading aloud, then reads the listens to the teacher reading 
same text silently. the same text aloud. 

2. Active > Passive 
Student speaks extempore, the Student writes a composition, 
teacher writes down the text, then listens to the teacher 
and the student then reads it reading it aloud. 
silently. 
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3. Active > Active 
Student speaks extempore, then Student writes a composition, 
writes down what he has said then reads it aloud to the 
(e.g. on the blackboard). teacher. 

4. Passive > Active 
Student writes down what the Student reads aloud from a 
teacher dictates. printed text. 


Other things being equal, the processes in column A are more 
suitable for the native student (who knows the spoken language 
best), while those in Column B are more suitable for the foreign 
student (who knows the written language best), since by this arrange- 
ment the student is in each case proceeding from the known to the 
unknown and so is engaged upon a logical learning process. 

The processes in sections 1 and 2, which work towards a passive 
skill, are less useful than those in 3 and 4, which ask the student to 
exercise an active one. Nevertheless the former are used in some 
stages of teaching. Section 4, which asks the student to respond 
with an active skill to a passive stimulus, is clearly the most effective, 
and we find that of the two processes it contains, dictation is more 
suitable for native students and reading aloud for foreign ones. 

If the system is reversed (processes in column A being used for 
foreign students and those in column B for native ones), the processes 
assume more the nature of an exercise or test, since the student is 
now receiving the stimulus of what he knows less well and responding 
to it in what he knows better. 

Having discovered from this analysis that dictation is to the 
native student what reading aloud is to the foreign one, and vice 
versa, we are now in a position to assess the relative merits of the 
two as teaching aids with these two classes of students, and to 
consider how best they may be used in practice, bearing in mind 
that the problems before us are to teach the native student to spell 
and the foreign student to pronounce. 


TEACHING SPELLING BY DICTATION 


The value of dictation as an aid to the teaching of spelling in 
English-speaking countries is widely recognized. When it is used 
for this purpose the text will contain only words which are definitely 
within the pupil’s aural—and oral—experience, and should be 
read as clearly and distinctly as possible—short of spelling out the 
words or giving an artificially strong pronunciation to syllables 
containing weak vowels so as to indicate which vowel letters are used 
in the spelling—for there is no question of the pupil’s not knowing 
the words if he hears them clearly. We are not testing his hearing, 
and the dictated groups may therefore be repeated as often as is 
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necessary for the pupil to identify the spoken words. Further, they 
may be as short as is desired; though it must be remembered that 
there is a point beyond which subdivision of sentences begins to 
obscure their meaning through lack of context, and therefore makes 
the dictation more difficult rather than less so. In marking, spelling 
mistakes must be regarded as the most serious ones, while mistakes 
due to faulty hearing will be penalized lightly, since it is the teacher's 
duty to make sure that the pupil understands what is dictated. 

Dictation may be used as a test of an English-speaking child’s 
vocabulary by including in the text a certain proportion of words 
which are known to be on the borderline of his reading experience 
but within his aural experience. The dictation in this case will not 
be unnecessarily repeated, and in marking, penalties will be imposed 
for mis-spellings or non-recognition of such words. 

It may also be used to a limited extent to expand a child’s 
vocabulary by including in the text a few words which may be 
expected to be outside the pupil’s written vocabulary and on the 
borderline of his aural experience. In this case both spelling and 
pronunciation of these new words will receive special attention. 

In all these cases we are working progressively in two respects: 
we are proceeding from the better known (pronunciation) to the 


less well known (spelling), and using one of the pupil’s passive 
skills (ability to understand the spoken word) to impart an active 
skill (ability to write—that is to spell—what he hears). 


TEACHING SPELLING BY READING ALOUD 


When the English-speaking pupil is asked to read aloud in his 
own tongue he will use a passive skill in which he is less proficient 
(ability to recognize the printed word) to produce an active skill in 
which he is more proficient (pronunciation), and the process 
therefore becomes more a test of his knowledge of the printed word 
than a means of teaching pronunciation. An important exception 
to this occurs when the pupil’s pronunciation is sub-standard and 
reading is used to correct it and to impart a more natural style of 
reading, while another exception on a higher plane is to be found in 
schools of dramatic art. An improvement in the pupil’s spelling 
should be a by-product of reading aloud, for if he is receptive he will 
probably observe and memorize spellings about which he is shaky, 
and in any case by dint of constant recurrence they will register 
themselves eventually in his visual memory. 

By extending the vocabulary so that it includes words which 
the pupil knows orally but which are on the borderline of his visual 
vocabulary, he may be stimulated to learn the spelling of some of 
them, but if too many of these are included in a text he will be 
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confused and discouraged. Still more confusion will result if we 
extend the text to include words which are on the borderline of his 
aural experience and definitely outside his reading vocabulary. 
The vocabulary of our reading texts should therefore be more 
strictly limited than that of our dictation texts. 


TEACHING PRONUNCIATION BY READING ALOUD 


When we turn to the teaching of English to foreigners, we find 
that, of the factors upon which the last two sections were based, the 
only ones that are still valid are that passive and active skills remain 
passive and active respectively; everything else is the converse of 
what was assumed, so that reading aloud now becomes on the face 
of it the most suitable teaching process. Its value is an almost 
universal article of faith and it is very extensively used for teaching 
not only the pronunciation but also the construction of the language. 
Its great popularity may be partly attributed to the fact that some 
teachers are timorous—and a text gives them confidence that they 
can get through their class without being held up for subject-matter; 
some are inefficient—and a text helps to mask their lack of knowledge . 
of how to teach English; and some are lazy—and a text provides 
them with matter which requires little or no preparation beforehand 
and little or no mental effort during the class. Its widespread use 
means that in practice texts are frequently chosen with little attempt 
at scientific grading, though simplified texts of graduated standards 
have been available for a number of years and are continually being 
added to. The chief need now in this connection is for quite elemen- 
tary texts with an adult appeal, as all the available ones are of the 
fairy-story type, having been produced for the use of young children. 

For reading practice it is advisable to select texts which keep 
within the student’s visual vocabulary; and as his aural vocabulary 
will be appreciably smaller, and his oral vocabulary probably minute 
in comparison, a very wide field is available for work on the correc- 
tion of his pronunciation. If the teacher embarks on_ this 
conscientiously he will very soon find resistance developing in the 
student, who will be irked at being repeatedly interrupted in his 
reading and corrected for his mispronunciation of words with which 
he feels he is quite familiar because he recognizes them as soon as 
he sees them on the printed page. Under the influence of this 
resistance, and also as familiarity with the student's mistakes 
breeds, not contempt, but toleration, the teacher will find that he is 
gradually lowering his standards and ceasing to insist upon a 
reasonably good pronunciation. 

While this objection to the regular use of reading aloud is valid 
in all cases, including that of the individual student taking private 
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lessons, there is a still more serious one which justifies the reduction 
to a minimum of the time devoted in classes to reading aloud. 
This is, that in a class of 15, the time available for each student to 
practice his pronunciation is one-fifteenth of the total time available 
for reading by the whole class, and the rest of the time he is listening 
to his fellow-students making the mistakes he himself is prone to, 
and thereby getting them fixed in his ear. It is true that he will hear 
the teacher correcting some of these mistakes, but the accuracy, 
effectiveness, and consistency of these corrections will depend on how 
much phonetic training the teacher has received and on how far he 
is prepared to risk boring and discouraging the whole class by 
constant corrections of each student. This weakness in the reading 
lesson is quickly realized by students, who frequently protest that 
they are hearing much more bad English than good in the course 
of the class. 

Besides being a means of relating the pronunciation of words 
to their spelling, reading aloud serves as an exercise in catenated 
pronunciation, and if it is to be replaced, substitutes must be found 
for it in both these functions. As a catenation exercise the obvious 
substitute is drill; that is, selected and graduated sentences to be 
repeated after the teacher, first in chorus and then individually, 
great attention being paid not only to sounds but also to stress, 
intonation, and rhythm. There is no need for the students to have 
before them a printed text of such sentences, and in fact it is better 
that they should not, so that they may concentrate more closely on 
the factors which make for a good pronunciation. This is a much 
more efficient method of teaching pronunciation than reading aloud, 
since the class hears much more of the teacher’s pronunciation and 
is able to concentrate on this without struggling to understand the 
meaning or to relate spelling to pronunciation. When we wish to 
concentrate on this last-named aspect, the obvious substitute for 
reading is dictation, which, however, can be made at the same time 
to serve other purposes, as will be shown below. 


TEACHING PRONUNCIATION BY DICTATION 


When the foreign student is given a dictation he must use a passive 
skill in which he is less proficient (ability to recognize the spoken 
word) to produce an active skill in which he is more proficient 
(ability to write the language), and the process is therefore more 
naturally a test of his knowledge of the spoken language than a 
method of teaching spelling. Since we don’t—or at least shouldn’t— 
worry too much about his spelling (which he has ample opportunities 
of picking up by himself), we can concentrate on using dictation as 
a test of his ability to recognize the language when spoken. Neverthe- 
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less, just as an improvement in the English-speaking child’s spelling 
is a by-product of his reading aloud, so will an improvement in the 
foreign student’s pronunciation be a by-product of his taking 
dictation, and our method of using it should be designed to enhance 
its value for teaching, as opposed to testing, pronunciation. 

The first problem which confronts us is: What pronunciation 
are we to teach? Or alternatively: Which of the various possible 
spoken forms of our text is most suitable for teaching to students, 
and how close to that form can we get in dictating? 

It is now accepted among phoneticians and methodologists that 
we ought to teach a reasonably close approximation to an educated 
conversational style, and that whenever we depart from this standard 
and use a more careful and artificial pronunciation in the classroom 
we are robbing our students of part of their all too few opportunities 
of hearing naturally spoken English and of training their ears to 
recognize its elements. 

It is clear, then, that dictation given in the over-careful style 
which is permissible, and even desirable, when dictating to a class 
of native pupils, is of little or no value to foreign students; and that 
in giving dictation to the latter, the only departures from a natural 
conversational style which are permissible are those which are 
absolutely essential to avoid discouragement of the students. If it 
is found that the speed and style of delivery have to be relaxed 
because many of the students are unable to follow the meaning of 
what is being dictated, it is much better to choose a text which is 
simpler in construction and well within the students’ oral vocabulary ; 
it will be found that after a few dictations students are able to follow 
without difficulty, and progress can then be made by choosing 
somewhat more difficult texts. Dictation should never be used for 
purposes of vocabulary expansion, and if the students on the whole 
make more mistakes in the less usual words than in the common 
words which are (or should be) pronounced with weak forms, this 
is a clear indication that the text is too difficult and the style of 
delivery too easy, and adjustments should be made until the balance 
is corrected. This is particularly important in the early stages, when 
students are beginning to take dictation. After a certain amount of 
practice on these lines their ability to understand the weak forms 
will be found to have improved surprisingly. 


CHOICE OF TEXT 


If the method detailed in this article is followed, it will be found 
that the giving and correcting of a text of 100 words will occupy 
the best part of an hour, except in quite advanced classes, where 
rather longer texts may be given. In quite elementary classes it may 
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be found necessary to use texts containing fewer than 100 words, 
By making slight modifications in any text chosen it is quite easy to 
give it the desired length, and if this is kept constant in successive 
texts it will facilitate the keeping of a check on the students’ progress, 
While it is important that texts for dictation should be, in respect 
of vocabulary, collocations, and grammar, within the students’ 
experience, the text itself must be unseen. Such texts may be prepared 
quite easily, even for first and second year classes, by paraphrasing, 
or rather twisting round, passages which the class has already studied. 
For elementary dictation care should be taken so to reconstruct the 
texts that they contain short sentences of simple construction 
susceptible of being divided into quite short sense-groups. It will 
be found useful to have a good sprinkling of adverbial phrases 
beginning with prepositions, as these give practice in the weak forms 
of prepositions and in the difference between the weak forms of the 
definite and indefinite articles—always a difficulty in the early 
stages. They also provide a high proportion of three-word groups, 
which is as much as beginners can be expected to tackle. It is a good 
principle, when dividing a text into groups for dictation, to try to 
avoid groups consisting of single words, though a certain proportion 
of these will be admissible in first year dictations, and occasionally 
unavoidable in more advanced texts. Pronominal subjects should be 
attached to their verbs, but noun subjects may be dictated separately, 
especially if there are other words with which they may be grouped. 

Both descriptive passages and dialogue should be used, and in 
the case of the latter extra care must be taken from the first to use 
all possible weak forms in all readings. For the intermediate stages— 
say from third year up to sixth—suitable passages can be found 
in the various simplified texts now published. Students preparing for 
the Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency in English should be able to 
take dictation in full English, and for this purpose the works of 
modern essayists and dramatists are to be recommended. If they 
have been trained in taking dictation on the lines described here, 
they will have no difficulty with the dictation paper in that 
examination. 


STYLE OF READING 


To begin with, the whole text should be read over to the class 
in a natural style. The speed of reading will depend on the amount 
of experience the class has had, but in slowing down the reading 
for the benefit of elementary classes care must be taken not to 
introduce any artificial pronunciations; in other words, all weak 
forms and other weak syllables must be preserved. During this 
reading the students are expected to gather a general impression of 
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the subject-matter. In the first and second years of English there is 
no objection to a second preliminary reading at the same speed 
and in the same style of delivery in order that the students may have 
a better chance of getting a grasp of the text, but a single reading 
should be sufficient in the later stages. 

The class should then be told that the passage will be dictated in 
groups and that plenty of time for writing will be allowed after each 
group has been dictated, but that there will be no repetition of 
words or groups. There must be no interruptions from the class, 
and any students who fail to understand a word or phrase must 
leave spaces so that they may fill them in at a subsequent reading. 
The teacher must realize that it is essential that the students should 
make a serious effort to analyse the catenated sounds they hear in 
the groups and to identify them wtih the written forms which they 
know, and also that it is important they should practise doing this 
after a single hearing. He will then realize that the value of the 
dictation as a pronunciation and comprehension exercise will be 
lost if there is any repetition of the groups, and will insist upon the 
tules being followed. 

When the whole piece has been dictated the students may be 
allowed time to look through what they have written in order to 
make any spelling or grammatical corrections that occur to them or 
to fill in any gaps through the exercise of their logical faculties. 
For instance, if the sentence: ‘‘John and ‘I were ‘soon “tired” is 
dictated correctly, with the weak form wa, a fair proportion of the 
class will write either was or we. On reading through what they have 
written, a number of them will realize their mistake and make their 
own correction; this will get them into good habits in writing, and 
impress upon them the utility of some knowledge of grammar. 

The students are now in possession of a written copy of the 
text, more or less complete, according to their standard of compre- 
hension, and they have also had an opportunity of reading it and of 
trying to puzzle out any apparent obscurities. They are now in a 
much better position to understand the spoken text, and this should 
therefore be read to them again, in the same style of delivery as the 
first reading. This time many of them will understand phrases 
which they missed on the first two readings, and in order to give 
them a chance to make additions and emendations, lengthy pauses 
should be made after every three or four groups, in order that they 
may make any necessary corrections. It should be impressed upon 
the class that this is not just a perfunctory check-over of the passage, 
but an important part of the lesson and an introduction to that 
valuable exercise known as ‘long-group dictation’, made easy for 
them by their having most of the text in front of them already. 
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They are being exercised in aural grasp of sentence-structure, 
particularly if they have a number of gaps in their script. A check 
should be kept of the amount of correction that goes on during the 
third reading; if few corrections are made and the finished scripts 
nevertheless show few mistakes, the dictation was given in too easy 
a style for the class. If too few corrections are made in scripts that 
show too high a percentage of mistakes, the third reading may be 
repeated. In this connection it must be remembered that students 
ought to make many more mistakes (especially in weak forms) 
than is usual with the traditional style of dictation, and that the mark 
scale will extend over a much wider range. There is therefore no 
need to worry if some students have 50 per cent mistakes, provided 
one or two have only 5 per cent or less. The fact is that this type 
of dictation brings out the enormous disparities in standard of 
comprehension to be found in a class of students who are fairly 
well matched in respect of their knowledge of the written language. 

When dictation is used to test the students’ comprehension, 
extra care must be taken to control the comprehensibility of the 
reading. This is influenced by a number of factors, speed, articula- 
tion, stress, and intonation being the most important. Audibility (in 
the sense of loudness) is of course another factor, and there is a 
general tendency to regard loudness and speed as the only factors 
that matter in giving dictation. This is due to a confusion of ideas 
between hearing and comprehension. Students may hear a dictation 
perfectly, but be unable to understand what they hear for lack of 
knowledge of the language, and no increase in volume of sound will 
make it easier for them to understand—it may even, by reverberation, 
make it more difficult. During tests and examinations there is 
usually a good deal of competition among candidates for places in 
the front row, but except in a large hall, or where acoustic conditions 
are bad, there is not much advantage to be gained from sitting in 
the front: in fact tests made in order to find out how much 
foundation there was for this idea showed results slightly in favour 
of sitting in the back row of a moderate-sized classroom. This 


would naturally be subject to the teacher’s ability to make his voice 
carry. 


CORRECTION 


In correcting, we must keep in mind the fact that we are using 
dictation to teach and test pronunciation and not spelling. When, 
therefore, the student’s script shows evidence of a mishearing, we 
count a full mistake for each word misheard; but for mis-spellings 
we count only half a mistake—provided that the spelling given is a 
possible representation in English of the sounds of the word, does 
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not suggest a wrong pronunciation, and does suggest that the student 
has heard the word correctly but is unable to spell it, either from a 
defective visual memory or because he has never met the word before. 
(Phoneticians could make out a good case for giving a premium to a 
student who showed that he had heard correctly a word he had never 
met!) Furthermore, mistakes in single and double consonants 
should not be penalized in the early years, even though they suggest a 
different pronunciation, as students cannot be expected to have 
mastered the complicated customs which govern the doubling of some 
consonants and not others. All words omitted, being evidence of an 
inability to hear correctly, are counted as one mistake per word. 

Dictations should be corrected as soon as they have been 
completed, and the best way of doing this is probably for the teacher 
to write the text on the blackboard and let the students themselves 
correct their scripts, making them exchange them for this purpose if 
this is considered desirable. The students should be taught to 
classify their mistakes into hearing mistakes and spelling mistakes 
and to find out whether the former have involved them in any 
grammatical inaccuracies or nonsensical sentences. 

After the text has been written on the blackboard, a good teacher 
will call attention to any difficult points, whether of vocabulary 
(e.g. homophones), spelling, pronunciation, or construction. 
Finally, it is a good plan for the teacher to read the text over again 
to the class in the same style as for the first reading. In some cases 
it will be found useful to read it once more, at a somewhat accelerated 
speed; this is good practice for the students’ ears, provided it is not 
too fast for them to follow on the blackboard, if necessary. During 
these readings the class should be encouraged to follow the meaning 
by memory and ear as far as possible, and to rely as little as may be 
upon the blackboard text. 

If the teacher wishes to keep a mark record of all dictations 
given, the scripts as marked by the students can be collected at the 
end of the class; but a sufficiently clear record of progress can be 
obtained by regarding one dictation a month as a test one, and 
collecting this for correction by the teacher. The quickest way of 
correcting dictations under this system is to underline each hearing 
mistake with a straight line and each spelling mistake with a wavy 
one, and to show omissions by means of a separate caret mark for 
each missing word. The mistakes can then be rapidly added up and 
registered. The scripts can be handed back to the class at the 
beginning of the next dictation lesson and the correct version written 
on the blackboard in the usual way for the students to note their 
mistakes. A weekly dictation is not excessive if it is given as recom- 
mended, since it embraces quite a wide field of methodology; as 
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the class becomes more proficient in the method the dictation and its 
correction will be got through in a shorter time, leaving more time 
for catenation drill. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 


We will now analyse portions of texts suitable for different stages 
of proficiency and classify typical mistakes in order to show the 
relative importance to be attached to them. Most of those given 
are actual instances taken from students’ scripts. 


ELEMENTARY.—The following is a type of text that can be given 
to beginners after only two or three months of English. Tonetic 
stress marks indicate the intonation and stressing appropriate to the 
preliminary reading (or readings) and will serve as a reminder 
that all unstressed words should be lightly pronounced, with weak 
forms where possible: 


I ‘live in a town, but my ‘house ‘has a “garden. I am 
‘sitting on a ‘chair under a “tree. My ‘dog is ‘lying at my _feet, 
‘waiting for a ‘piece of “bread, and my ‘cat is ‘sitting in the 
Aree, ‘looking at the ‘birds on the “grass. 


Below is the same text repeated, showing a suitable division into 
dictation groups and the modifications in intonation that are 
inevitable in short-group dictation: 


I Llive | in a “town, | but my house |'has a ~garden. 
I am sitting | on a Uchair | under a “tree. My Udog | is 
ying | at my _feet, | waiting | for a Upiece | of ~bread, | 
and my Jcat | is _sitting| in the _tree | looking | at the 
birds | on the “grass. 


It will be seen that all the groups except one now have a single 
stress. In the early stages it is advisable to keep as much as possible 
to single-stressed groups in order to simplify the students’ task of 
sorting out the stressed and unstressed syllables and words when 
they hear them in a group. Care must be taken to preserve the weak 
forms of a, but, at, for, of, and, the, each time that they occur. 
These weak forms should also be used in the preliminary reading. 
Most teachers will find it difficult to resist the temptation to use 
strong forms when they are dictating short groups, but the effort 
must be made in order that the students may derive full benefit 
from the dictation. 

Correction.—Following the principles laid down above, we should 
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mark mistakes as follows. In some examples more than one mistake 
must be counted; this is indicated by the number in brackets after 
the example. 

Full Mistakes:—I leave; in the town; in and down (2); has the 
garden; as the garden (2); I am seating; in a chair; under three (2); 
on the street (3); is laying; on my feet; for the piece; of breed; and 
my hat; after birds (2); on the glass. 

Half Mistakes:—I liv; in a toun; but my howse; siting; chear; 
lieing; feat; wating; peace; bred; catt; berds; gras. 

No Mistake:—I’m sitting. 


INTERMEDIATE.—A third-year class should be capable of taking a 
text like the following. Intonation and stressing suitable for the 
preliminary reading are shown: 


‘One ‘fine after'noon in _January I ‘offered to ‘post a 
‘letter in the ‘village "two ‘miles away, ‘thinking that it 
would be a "pleasant ‘afternoon ~walk. 


For the dictation reading this text would be divided, stressed, 
and intoned as shown below: 


‘One ‘fine afternoon | in January | I Loffered | to ‘post 
letter | in the _village | 'two ‘miles away, | thinking | 
that it would _be | a Upleasant | ‘afternoon “walk. 


It will be noticed that in this version an artificial stress has been 
placed on the word ‘be’. While this is in principle an undesirable 
device, recourse to it is necessary in the present case in order to 
keep the groups short enough for dictation to third- or fourth-year 
students. In a more advanced class the phrase: ‘that it would be 
a pleasant’ could be dictated as a single group, thus permitting the 
five unstressed words to be pronounced naturally and on a low pitch, 
as they would be in conversation. For such a class this type of 
phrase provides valuable catenation practice in one of the more 
difficult points of English pronunciation, and after the dictation is 
corrected it should be used as a pronunciation drill for the class. 
This text supplies examples of two possible stressings of the double- 
stressed word ‘‘after~noon’, and attention should be called to these. 

The following are examples of mistakes made in taking down 
this passage: 

Full Mistakes :—One find afternoon; I offer; I often; I offert; to 
put; to purse; to pose; to pass; to possed; the first letter (3); the 
letter; two mails; to my owns (2); to my away (2); to my also 
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way (3); there it would be; it could be; it good be; it will be; pleasen; 
work. 

Half Mistakes:—aftenoon; Januery; I offerred; I oferred; | 
ofered; to poste; vilidge; too miles; two milles; awey; pleassant; 
pleasent; plesant. 


ADVANCED INTERMEDIATE.—The following is a specimen of a text 
which should be suitable for a fifth-year class: 


‘As we ‘passed along the "main -avenue I was among my 
‘own “people; ‘every ‘house was ‘covered with _flags and 
‘everywhere the ‘crowds were "cheering and “waving. 


For the dictation reading this text would be divided, stressed, 
and intoned as follows: 


‘As we Lpassed | along the 'main Lavenue | I was a_mong | 
my ‘own “people; | ‘every house | was ‘covered with 
lags | and everywhere | the ‘crowds were cheering | and 
“waving. 


Below is a classification of mistakes made in taking down this 
passage: 

Full Mistakes:—As you passed; Thus we passed; passed the 
long; passed alone; the mine avenue; the main avenues; the May 
Avenue; the made avenue; remain avenue; the main other new; 
the may never new; the men have a new (2); I was a man of my own 
people (2); were covered; with covered; couvert; with flaks; with 
flax; with flats; everyway; the crowns; the crows; the crowd were; 
the crowd was (2); chairing; charing; cherring; shearing; shering; 
cheery; weighing; wavy. 

Half Mistakes:—past along; pased; the mane avenue; the main 
avenu; cuverd; crouds; chiering; chearing; cheearing; chering; 
waiving. 

No Mistake:—the Maine Avenue. 


ADVANCED.—The following type of text could be given to a 
sixth- or seventh-year class, or to an experienced fifth-year one: 


"When you give a ‘bone to your dog, ‘does he run ‘out 
and in'vite a'nother dog to “share it with him? And ‘does your 
‘cat in'sist on having a "circle of “other cats a‘round her 
‘saucer of ‘milk? 


It will be noticed that the intonation and stressing of this piece 
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are much more involved; a number of important words bear no 
stress, and there are weak forms which involve the dropping of h’s, 
which always causes trouble to foreign students taking dictation. 

For the dictation this text would be divided, stressed, and intoned 
as follows. It will be noticed that the groups are now considerably 
longer: 


"When you give a _bone| to your dog, | ‘does he run 
out | and in'vite another dog | to “share it with him? And 
‘does your _cat | in'sist on having | a ‘circle of “other cats | 

a,round her ,saucer of _milk? 


Below is a classification of mistakes made in taking down this 
passage : 

Full Mistakes:—give a bonne; give a burn; give a done; give 
a point; to the dogs (2); does it run out; does he ran out; thus he 
runs out (2); and invited; to chair it; to cheer it; with them; and 
thus your cat; insists; a circel; with other cats; along; round; run; 
her sosa; her source; of nook. 

Half Mistakes :—sourcer. 


Practical Uses 
of Speech-Recording 


DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


THE POSSIBLE applications of recording to language teaching are 
numerous and varied, and every teacher who decides to adopt the 
technique will discover what best suits his style of teaching and the 
circumstances under which he teaches. I do not intend to do more 
here than indicate a few of the possibilities. I shall distinguish 
formal and informal uses of recording. 

By informal recording I mean recording which takes place during 
the normal course of a class, without any prearranged plan. Its 
purpose is to isolate for immediate examination and correction, in 
that ‘objective’ manner which only recording can give, some specific 
mistake which has just cropped up. It does not, as a rule, involve 
the recording of more than a word or a phrase at a time. It normally 
takes place in classes devoted to pronunciation or to conversation, 
and the recording is easiest to manage and works best when the class 
is small and, if possible, sitting round a table. 

One of the skills expected of the teacher of a spoken language is 
the ability to mimic accurately his pupils’ mispronunciations. This 
is by no means an easy thing to do, however, and it is not easy, 
either, to keep the mimicry clear of any appearance of mockery. 
Even if it is done accurately and sympathetically, the imitation is 
still liable to seem exaggerated to the learner, and his attempts at 
correction may be correspondingly half-hearted. But if he is made 
to hear the very words he himself spoke, there is less suspicion of 
misrepresentation or of making fun. If the teacher, instead of 
relying on his own imitative powers, says to the learner: ‘Say that 
again, will you? The sound so-and-so (or the intonation, or the 
rhythm) wasn’t very good’, and then records the faulty utterance 
and straight away plays it back a few times, the learner is far more 
likely to be impressed with his own shortcoming and to get the point 
of the criticism. The demonstration is made more effective if the 
teacher records the correct pronunciation at the same time. This 
helps to convince that it is not true, as is sometimes thought, that a 
recording machine can distort a person’s accent, and moreover the 
learner will find it easier to compare his own performance with an 
authorized version when the latter can be heard through the same 
medium. 

A tape recorder is undoubtedly better than a disk recorder for 
dealing, in this way, with whatever pronunciation problems happen 
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to arise in class. After a little practice it is possible to manage the 
acts of recording and playing back with speed, smoothness, and 
accuracy: the initial problem of knowing how far back to run the 
tape, in order to find the beginning of the word or phrase which 
has just been recorded, is soon solved by experience. Tape is also 
preferable because its use costs nothing. Since the records are of no 
permanent interest, their value being merely for the immediate 
purposes of the class, they can be erased as soon as they have fulfilled 
their object, making the tape ready for the next class. (In all modern 
tape machines, as a matter of fact, erasing is carried out automatically 
as the next recording is made.) Informal recording, however, can be 
carried out with a disk recorder at the expense of a little more trouble, 
each disk being made to last for several classes and being scrapped 
when full. The teacher should remember, incidentally, to switch on 
the recording machine in good time—either at the beginning of the 
class or as soon as he knows he is shortly going to record—otherwise 
there will be an irritating delay while the pupil is kept waiting for the 
amplifier to warm up. 

It is a great help for the class to be small and to be placed round a 
table, because the microphone can then be passed with ease from 
hand to hand. If the class is seated in such a way that the pupil 
has to get up and leave his place in order to record, not only will 
time be lost, but the pupil will almost certainly feel a strain and 
embarrassment which are very likely to make his pronunciation 
worse. 

Informal recording is a useful technique for dealing in class 
with any aspect of pronunciation, but it has been found of especial 
value in matters of intonation, rhythm, vowel length, and (in English) 
the use of weak forms. It is not, of course, suggested that every 
pronunciation mistake of every member of a class should be dealt 
with in this manner. Some teachers may prefer to use the technique 
only once or twice each lesson, while others will make frequent use 
of it; but whatever time is spent on it will be found to be rewarding, 
both by the teacher who has not had much phonetic training and 
by the phonetic specialist. 

By formal recording I mean the recording of a set text by each 
member of an entire class. It has a different purpose from informal 
recording. The latter is incidental and auxiliary to the work of the 
class; it arises out of the teaching, which can be planned without 
reference to it. Formal recording, on the other hand, provides a 
systematic basis for the teaching, and is an integral part of the course. 
The two kinds of recording can, naturally, be used quite in- 
dependently of each other. 

For formal recording, disk has the advantage over tape, because 
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the text will normally be between one minute and four minutes in 
length, and it will be necessary to locate individual words and 
phrases on the record, and play them over repeatedly. It is quite 
possible, however, to use tape, and indeed the latter has, in one 
respect, an advantage: microphone nerves are not uncommon when 
a lengthy text has to be recorded and a first recording is sometimes 
worth very little for that reason. If tape is being used, however, 
further versions can be made at no cost until confidence is gained, 

Regular and frequent formal recording may be used to provide 
the framework of a whole programme of pronunciation teaching. 
Some institutions, however, would find this too costly in blank disks, 
and others would be unwilling to afford the teaching time needed; 
for them an occasional use of formal recording can nevertheless 
be of value. 

The nature of the text used will, to a certain extent, depend on 
whether recording is regular or occasional. For occasional formal 
recording the text ought to be a general one—a prose passage, 
contemporary and moderately colloquial in style, chosen to illustrate 
the main pronunciation difficulties of the language. Criticism of the 
recordings in class can be made a starting-point for a pronunciation 
course (and is especially valuable as a beginning to a remedial course), 
or can be a convenient method of revision. 

For regular formal recording the text will be more specific: a 
series of disconnected sentences, for example, illustrating different 
vowel qualities, or variations in vowel length, or different intonation 
tunes. The sentences contained in A. Lloyd James’s General 
Exercises to Our Spoken Language (Nelson) are excellent specimens 
of this kind of material. Each sentence repeats a sound a number 
of times in different contexts; for instance, to illustrate English 
Vowel No. 6: ‘He wandered through the tropical forest with his 
dog till he was stopped by a bog full of frogs’; or to illustrate t, d: 
‘Did you do what I told you to do? Well, why didn’t you? I thought 
you promised you would.’ The same book contains longer passages 
also, well suited for use as general texts. 

A text for formal recording should take about three minutes to 
read, and therefore each pupil will need one side of a 10-inch disk 
to himself. The text should first be distributed for preparation and 
practice, in class or at home. Each pupil is then recorded separately, 
and the records are played back at the next meeting of the class. 
The speaker of each version should be invited to criticize his own 
performance before it is analysed by the teacher; other members of 
the class should also be encouraged to contribute their criticisms. 
The renderings should be appraised from the point of view of the 
problems that the text is chosen to illustrate, other faults being 
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considered irrelevant for the time being. 

When the criticisms have been fully understood and the corrections 
explained, it is most beneficial for the pupils to take their records 
away with them for intensive private study. Some will be able to 
do this at home, if they possess the necessary facilities there, and 
some institutions provide special play-back machines for undisturbed 
individual study of records. Headphones are, for this purpose, 
a great improvement over a loudspeaker. 

If the record is going to be used for private study as well as for 
public criticism, a ‘model’ text, recorded by the teacher or some 
other authority, may be placed on the blank side of the disk. (If 
the institution possesses, as an accessory to its disk recorder, an 
extra turntable, it is only necessary to record the model once. 
It can then be copied—or ‘dubbed’, as it is called—on to each 
pupil’s disk.) When the text consists of disconnected sentences, it is 
often useful to have the model immediately following, or immediately 
preceding, each sentence, though this takes more time since dubbing, 
in this case, cannot be used. 

Should no facilities for private study be available, the blank side 
of the disk may be reserved for a later recording—perhaps a version 
of the same text recorded a year later. It is important, by the way, 
that disks should be labelled and dated as soon as a recording is 
made on them. 

There is no space here to go into the many other uses to which a 
recording machine can be put. It is possible, for example, to make 
one’s own illustrative records for use in classes or lectures. Records 
of learners, accumulated over a number of years, afford valuable 
evidence for pedagogic research into teaching methods. A tape 
machine can be used by the teacher for examining and criticizing 
his own teaching technique, by recording a complete class or lecture. 
There is, in short, no kind of language teaching which will not find 
recording an invaluable ancillary aid. 
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The Question Box 
Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—‘Is it true that we can say “Hurry up!” to a person who 
is rushing downstairs? Is it possible to say: “ The car was slowing 
_ down” of a car that is going uphill? Both seem illogical to me.’ 
ANSWER.—Both the request and the statement are possible. In 
each case the adverb (up, down) is used of speed, not of direction 
in space. ‘Hurry up’ asks for a higher speed and slow down indicates 
a lower speed. So the two usages are not so illogical as they appear. 
‘Hurry up’ should be considered as a phrase, meaning ‘Make haste’. 
The adverb up is not really significant. With the verb slow, either 
up or down may be used. There is no difference in meaning between 
Slow up and slow down. If logic is to come into the question, slow up 
would be wrong! 


QUESTION.—‘Will you please explain the meaning of the word 
tweedy in this sentence: “‘The Canadians of Vancouver Island speak 
with an English ‘ public school’ accent and seem to strive to be 
more ‘tweedy’ than the English themselves.” ’ 

ANSWER.—Many of the Canadians of Vancouver Island are British 
people of the upper middle class who have emigrated to Vancouver 
Island because it has a climate and scenery similar to the climate 
and scenery of Great Britain. There is excellent trout and salmon 
fishing, and life there is very pleasant. These people take with them 
not only their ‘public school’ accent but their social habits. The 
adjective tweedy is made by the writer from the noun tweed, a 
name for a kind of rough woollen cloth much used for suits and 
overcoats. Tweeds are worn in the country, not in town. They are 
much worn by members of the upper and upper middle classes. 
Tweeds, then, suggest country life and activities, and the sentence 
means that the Canadians of Vancouver Island retain the habits 
of speech and dress of the British upper and upper middle classes. 


QUESTION.—We usually say: “Have you read this book?” Is it 
wrong to say: “Did you read this book?” If it is not wrong, what 
difference is there?’ 

ANSWER.—It is not grammatically wrong to ask: ‘Did you read 
this book?’ But the use of the Past Tense (without an adverbial 
of past time) suggests that the book was once, but is no longer, 
very widely read. Speaking of a classic, we should use the Present 
Perfect. ‘Have you read Pickwick Papers?’ Speaking of a book 
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that was once a best-seller but which today no one reads, the Past. 
Tense is possible. ‘Did you read If Winter Comes? 

The difference is more clearly seen if we take films instead of 
books. If we ask about a film that is now being shown at our local 
cinemas, we use, of course, the Present Perfect. When we ask about 
a film that was shown in the past, we should more probably use 
the Past Tense. ‘ Did you see Red Shoes (when it was shown here 
last year)?” 


QUESTION.—‘I have been told that there are no real synonyms in 
English. If this is true, what difference is there between the adjectives 
small and little?’ 

ANSWER.—The difference is that small is colourless or neutral, 
little is often emotive. Mr Green might advertise in the newspapers 
for ‘a small country cottage’. When his wife goes into the country 
to see a cottage which is for sale, she might say, on seeing it: ‘Oh, 
what a sweet /ittle cottage!’ A woman applying for a position as 
housekeeper, might write saying that she has ‘two small children’. 
When her prospective employer sees her and her children, she might 
think to herself: ‘Oh, but what nasty /ittle children!’ 

Another point of difference is that small is always used with 
large as its antithesis. Little is not used with /arge; we can say 
either big and little or great and little. ‘Do you want large ones or 
small ones?’ ‘Do you prefer big ones or little ones?” 


QUESTION.—‘Please make clear the difference between these two 
sentences : 
(a) I will wear no clothes, which will distinguish me from my 
fellow-men. 
(b) I will wear no clothes that will distinguish me from my 
fellow-men.’ 
ANSWER.—Sentence (a) means: ‘I will go naked. My nakedness 
will distinguish me from my fellow-men.’ 

Sentence (b) means: ‘I will wear only the kind of clothes that are 
worn by my fellow-men. I will not wear unusual or extraordinary 
clothes that might make me look strange and that might attract 
attention.’ 

In both sentences there is a relative clause. The relative clause 
in sentence (a) is a non-defining relative. In the written language, 
the non-defining relative must be preceded by a comma. The 
pronoun is which. In the spoken language, the relative is preceded 
by a pause. The relative in sentence (6) is a defining relative. The 
pronoun is that, not which. There is no comma in the written 
sentence and no pause in the sentence when spoken. 
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A clear and adequate treatment of these two kinds of clause 
can be found in Section 46 of W. S. Allen’s Living English Structure 
(Longmans Green). 


QUESTION.—‘What are dodgems? I met the word recently in a 
description of a fair.’ 

ANSWER.—A dodgem is an electrically propelled motor-car of 
the kind used in amusement parks or fun fairs. It is called a dodgem 
because the driver has to dodge the other cars (dodge °em=dodge 
them) as the scores of cars rush wildly about on the platform. 
The word has been used for many years but has not found its way 
into the dictionaries, perhaps because lexicographers do not frequent 
fun fairs or do not consider the word sufficiently dignified to merit 
inclusion. 


QUESTION.—Some of my pupils find it difficult to pronounce the 
word clothes, with the two voiced consonants 6 and z. Can you 
make any helpful suggestions?” 

ANSWER.—If your pupils find it impossible to combine 6 and z 
in kloudz, let them pronounce clothes as klouz, like the verb 
close (as in close the door). This is an acceptable pronunciation, and 
is certainly preferable to ‘kloudiz or ‘klouziz. The pronunciation 
klouz is given in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (as 
“‘colloquial’). Wyld, in his Universal Dictionary, notes that it is 
used in ‘familiar speech’ and ‘is already indicated in the rhymes of 
Donne, Swift, Pope, and Goldsmith.’ D. Jones gives it as ‘old- 
fashioned’. 

This is an easy way out for clothes, but the combination of 6 
and z has to be acquired for such plurals as truths, mouths, oaths, 
tru:6z, maudéz, oudz, and for the verb forms breathes and Joathes, 
bri:3z, loudz. 


QUESTION.—A friend of mine says that housewife should be 
pronounced ‘hazif. Is this pronunciation ever used?’ 
ANSWER.—Yes, but only when the word is used meaning ‘needle- 
case’. When housewife is used with its usual meaning (a woman 
who does the housework, prepares meals, does the shopping, &c., 
for a family), the pronunciation is ‘hauswaif, plural ‘hauswaivz. 


QUESTION.—‘How is the syllable -i/e pronounced in words such as 
docile, futile, fertile, fragile, versatile, and infantile? How is the 
-iz, preceding -ation, pronounced in such words as civilization, 
organization, mobilization, and nationalization? 

ANSWER.—The syllable -ile is pronounced -ail. Thus, ‘dousail, 
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'fju:tail, ‘fa:tail. American pronunciation may be ‘dousil, ‘fju:til 
'fg:til, &c. The unstressed -iz—in civilization, &c.—may be either 
ai or i. In slow and careful speech, ,sivilai'zeif(a)n; in rapid speech 
sivili'zeif(a)n. 


QUESTION.—‘I am interested in science. When reading scientific 
articles in English periodicals, I often meet words which I cannot 
find in my dictionaries. Can you tell me the title of a really up-to- 
date dictionary containing scientific terms?’ 

ANSWER.—Yes, A Dictionary of Science, by E. B. Uvarov and 
D. R. Chapman. This is a Penguin Reference Book, and costs two 
shillings. Other dictionaries in this series deal with Geography, 
Biology, Music, and Psychology. These dictionaries are valuable 
chiefly to the technician, but the general reader may also find them 
useful. Ordinary dictionaries, if they are to be kept to a reasonable 
size and price, cannot deal with any but the commonest technical 
words. 


Book Reviews 


THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS (by Clemence Dane, Beulah Marie Dix, and 
J. J. Bell). Slightly simplified by George F. Wear. 62 pages. 
Bridge Series : Longmans Green. 1:. 9d. 

POWER AND PROGRESS (by G. C. Thornley). Edited by J. A. Bright. 
105 pages. Bridge Series: Longmans Green. 3s. 


The Bridge Series is designed to provide reading for the student 
with a vocabulary of 2,000-3,000 words and gradually to increase 
this vocabulary to 7,000. Difficult words are introduced only if in 
common use and then at a density of not more than twenty-five 
per 1,000 running words of text, to ensure easy reading. 

The three plays are well selected. Their content, which is highly 
dramatic, should stimulate the reader’s interest, and they appear 
to have lost little if anything of their original force through the 
simplification of language. The short chapter on how to produce 
a play should prove helpful. 

Power and Progress is written for foreign students of science who 
are learning English as a second language. It aims not at teaching 
them science as such, but at introducing them to the use of English 
scientific words and expressions. The book nevertheless contains 
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scientific information that will interest every category of reader, 
and it should also be of general value from the point of view of 
language-teaching. An ample glossary is provided. 


EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES (by Erich Kastner). Simplified by E. M. 
Attwood. New Method Supplementary Reader, Grade 3. 
80 pages. Longmans Green. 1s. 6d. 


This is a popular story. It has been filmed and the film has made 
it widely known. Here it has been simplified and brought within 
the vocabulary range of West’s New Method Reader 3. The few 
extra words are marked and glossed as footnotes. 

The French original had a Belgian setting. In this version Emil 
is an English boy living in a small country town called Newton. 
The people and places in the story have all been given English names, 
The adapter has not thought it necessary, however, to provide a 
completely English atmosphere. Are there, in England, any towns 
where trams are still pulled by horses? Would an English boy, 
however polite, take off his cap on entering a railway carriage and 
greet his fellow-passengers with: ‘Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen”? If the scene is to be changed from Belgium to England, 
more care should be taken to make conventions and background 
English too. 

The simplified version reads well and the book is attractively 
illustrated in colour and in black and white. 


THE MOONSTONE (by Wilkie Collins). Adapted and simplified by 
E. M. Attwood. 148 pages. Longmans Green. 2s. 


This is a recent addition to Longmans’ Simplified English Series. 
The story first appeared in 1868, and Inspector Cuff is one of the 
first detectives to appear in English fiction. 

The original novel consists of a prologue, Book One (relating 
the loss of the moonstone), Book Two (in six parts, each part 
being related by a different person), and an epilogue. In the very 
long original, the reader can keep track, without too much difficulty, 
of the nine different characters who, in turn, take up the threads 
of a very complicated plot. In this abridgement the change from 
one narrator to another is so frequent that the reader is likely to 
be puzzled. A thirteen-year old child to whom it was given was 
very much at sea after the first forty or fifty pages. Probably a 
retelling would have been more satisfactory than an abridgement’ 


I FLY THE ATLANTIC. V. E. Mearles. 53 pages. Pitman. 3s. 


This reader of 53 pages has an attractive format and is illustrated 
with 24 well-chosen photographs which include a variety of aero- 
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planes, London airport, and an aerial view of New York. The 
style is simple and the material is broken down into 15 short 
chapters, yet there is no attempt to use a simplified vocabulary. 
Though dedicated to ‘Vinie and Rosalie’, it is thought more likely 
to hold the interest of boys than girls, as its subject is a trans- 
Atlantic flight in a Constellation aircraft. A good deal of both 
technical and topographical information is given, and the narrative 
is interrupted by an account of the functions of the crew and of 
historical trans-Atlantic flights. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH SINCE 1900. Eric Partridge and 
John W. Clark. 352 pages. Andrew Dakers. 18s. 


This work gives us an extremely interesting survey of a very wide 
linguistic field. When we consider that the most extensively spoken 
language ever to have existed is dealt with in all its aspects in 352 
pages, it would be unreasonable for us to expect more than a series 
of somewhat superficial impressions. 

The description on the cover informs us that ‘the two authors, 
working to a cunningly concerted plan and yet maintaining a 
sturdy independence of outlook, have succeeded in writing a work 
that, without being academic or ponderous or unduly solemn, is at 
once historically dependable and thoroughly readable.’ 

There are indeed some rather sweeping statements and some 
rather violently worded expressions of personal opinion. No 
doubt these should be considered as manifestations of the ‘sturdy 
independence of outlook’ which certainly make the work stimulating, 
if not always completely scholarly in its exposition. However, it 
should be of interest to the specialist as well as to the general reader 
owing to the breadth of its scope. 

It is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with British 
English, including the English of the Dominions, while Part II 
describes American English. Mr Partridge has written a great 
deal of Part I, and various collaborators have assisted him by 
contributing sections on Dominions English, dialect, and the 
teaching of English. Part II is the work of Mr John Clark. 

The chapters on the teaching of English in Great Britain and 
America will be of especial interest to readers of this periodical. 
It is a pity that the chapter on the teaching of English in England 
is rather negative in character, in that it condemns old-fashioned 
and faulty conceptions of teaching our language and yet does 
little to describe the constructive work of recent reformers. In 
the American part, the chapter on the teaching of English con- 
stitutes a fierce attack on the whole educational system of the 
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United States, but as regards linguistic education it is not g9 
revolutionary in spirit. Great scorn is poured upon the ‘New 
Grammar Boys’ who ‘seem to infer that change, especially whea 
effected by uneducated people, is in itself desirable.’ The writer's 
own attitude appears to favour a certain measure of conservatism, 
as this quotation shows: ‘There is also still a good deal of old 
fashioned arbitrary and authoritarian teaching of traditional usage; 
teaching that is often indiscriminating and unhistorical, but that 
none the less has the virtues as well as the vices of conservatism; 
teaching that at least tends in effect, whatever it means to do, to 
preserve the continuous intelligibility of the language as well as 
its ulterior values, which depend almost entirely on association— 
which depends in turn almost entirely on tradition and convention,’ 

Even if some of the observations on the teaching of English 
seem to be somewhat pessimistic, Mr Partridge’s estimate of the 
present state of Standard English is as follows: ‘I myself prefer 
that English remain the supple, various, subtle, flexible, almost 
infinitely adaptable instrument it now is, an instrument even more 
wonderful than Attic Greek at its best.’ 

Whatever criticisms of detail one may be tempted to make, 
however strongly one may disagree with some of the statements 
made, it cannot be denied that the authors have created what 
they intended to; in their own words—‘This book constitutes an 
informal, not an academic, history of English since 1900.’ They 
have collected a very wide accumulation of knowledge and treated 
linguistic problems shrewdly if not always deeply. They consider, 
and justly, that their work will ‘be useful to students and perhaps 
even scholars.’ In continuation, they state: ‘The book is addressed 
primarily to the general reading public—or, rather, to the intelligent 
members of that public.’ : 
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